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PLANT STUDIES. 



THE PSRUS JAPONICA. 
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CCORDTNG- to some authorities, 
says Mr. George Charles Hait<5, 
to whose admirable Plant Studies 
we are indebted for vigorous 
drawing on another page, the 
Japonica, or Japan Quince tree, 
was only introduced into England 
as recently as 1815. It is hardy 
and vigorous, and in its natural 
state forms a large and thickly- 
branched shrub, but is often to be seen 
pruned and trained as a covering to wall 
or fence. There are several varieties of this 
most ornamental plant; some bearing white or 
flesh-colored flowers ; others, red flowers tinged 
with white. There is also a variety with semi- 
double flowers, but the common kind, with its 
beautiful opaque-looking scarlet flowers, is the 
The Japonica blossoms during February and 
March, sometimes before its leaves 
appear ; thus, like the Almond, brav- 
ing the biting winds of the early 
spring. In sheltered situations it not 
unfrequently blossoms twice during 
the year, and the beauty of its flow- 
ers is then enhanced by the rich 
blue green of the fully formed 
foliage. 

Its habit of growth is angular 
and straggling. The wood is round 
and smooth- barked, and of a rich 
reddish- brown shade, inclining to 
green in the young shoots, which 
are surrounded by rings of bark at 
their joint with the old wood. The 

lateral shoots grow alternately from and around the stem, on 
which strong sharp pines form (Fig. 1). 

The flowers are almost sessile, and grow in clusters of two, 
three, or more (very rarely solitary), at the end of short spurs, 




i.— Spines. 




FIG. 2.— FLOWER CLUSTERS. 

which form spirally round the stem (Fig. 2). At the base of the 
flower stocks small round bracts or leaflets often form (Fig. 3). 
The flower is composed of five short and thick, rounded petals, 
which partly overlay each other (Fig, 4). They are brilliant 
scarlet in color, and have the appearance of being covered with 
a bloom, that gives the flower its opacous effect. From the 
centre rises an indefinite number of pale 
yellow- tipped stamens set in two rows. 
The calyx is five-pointed, and short and 
sturdy in appearance ; it is pale green in 
color, but is often partly or wholly tinged 
with crimson. 

The leaves grow in clusters round the 
ends of the lateral shoots and spurs. 
They are attached to short stalks, at the 
base of which oval-shaped stipules often 
form, and are of an elongated oval shape, 
smooth on both sides, and very finely 
toothed and delicately veined. In the 
early growths they appear half folded, 
and are of a glossy gold en- green color, 
that becomes deeper or more bluish as 
the leaves expand. The shrub bears a 
fragrant but non-edible fruit, green in color, and shaped some- 




what like an elongat- 
ed apple. The vigor- 
ous growth of the Ja- 
ponica, and its simple 
and well-defined bud 
and flower forms, 
make it a valuable 
plant to the designer, 
to whom it should be 
full of suggestions. Its 
decorative merits ap- 
pear to be recognized 
by art workers, for it 
is often to be seen in 
use as the leading 
motif in modern or- 
nament. Among many 
of the purposes to 
which it can be read- 
ily and appropriately 
applied would be in 

designs for wall papers, friezes and borders ; for needlework of 
all descriptions ; painted panels or tiles ; and particularly for 
stained glass, in which the calyx, so frequently tinged with 
crimson, would admit of the entire flower bunches being leaded 
up in ruby glass. 




FRONT AND BACE VIEW OF FLOWER. 



A solid silver candelabra with light elegant rounded stem 
of classic style supports a silver bar in sharp diagonal position 
that bears central and side sockets, so that the candle lights are 
at different elevations. 



A small oval mirror for the boudoir rests on a field display- 
ing enamel colors and jeweled, whilst a slender gilded wire case 
on each side holds in diagonal position a cut glass scent bottle. 



FIG. 8.— BRACTS. 




TURKISH PORTIERE, DESIGNED BY AUG, LEROY. 



